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the  truths  which  fhall  appear  to  me  neccffaty 
to  complete  it. 

I  might,  without  deviating  from  my  plan,  be¬ 
gin  by  cxprefling  my  furprize  that  the  long  diplo¬ 
matic  letter  which  paints  France  in  fuch  black 
colours  and  reproaches  her  fo  bitterly,  fhould  be 
rendered  public.  I  know  they  will  fay  it  was  not 
publilhed  by  the  American  Government.  That 
the  PreMent  wifliing  to  communicate  to  Congrefs 
all  the  particulars  of  this  interefting  affair ,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  known  whatever  related  to 
it;  and  that  Mr.  Pinkney’s  irlftru6lions  being  con-* 
fidered  in  that  light  (for  this  letter  can  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  inftrudlions)  he  conceives  they 
formed  a  part  of  this  communication  ;  of  which 
they  really  do  form  the  bafis  ;  fo  they  have  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  two  Houfes.  But  I 
would  then  alk,  why  in  the  difcuflions  which  took 
place  not  long  ago  with  England,  and  in  fimilar 
tircumftances  the  fame  meafures  were  not  taken  r 
Why  was  it  not  thought  necelTary  to  have  entire 
communications  granted  to  Congrefs  in  the  affair 
of  the  treaty  with  England  which,  muft  undoubt¬ 
edly,  have  concerned  the.  interefts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  This  difference  in  the  proceedings, 
refults  from  the  total  difference  in  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  tow¬ 
ards  the  two  Nations.  I  think  this  difpofition 
towards  France,  blamable  unjuft  and  unreafonable ; 
I  conceive  the  expreffion  of  it  contrary  tq 
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vtlfdom,  policy,  and  pofiible  way  of  ncgociati-^ 
on,  and  to  the  dignity  as  well  as  intereft  of  the 
nation  which  difcovers  it ;  but  fince  this  difpontion 
has  occafioned  a  publication,  which  makes  known 
the  arguments  of  the  American  Council,  thofe  who 
wifli  to  know  the  folidity  of  it,  cannot  complain 
of  its  effe61:s. 

The  three  principal  objects  of  the  French  Mi- 
nifter’s  complaint  againft  the  United  States,  fays 
Minider  Pickering  are  :  id.  The  abandonment  of 
their  neutral  rights ,  in  not  maintaining  the  pretended 
principles  of  the  modern  law  of  nations  (that  free 
jhips  make  free  goods )  and  that  timber  and  naval 
fores  for  the  equipment  and  armament  of  vejfels  are 
not  contreband  of  war. 

'idly.  The  violation  of  cur  treaties  with  France- 
even  in  the  letter. 

gdly.  The  treaty  cf  amity  and  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  which  he  aT 
ledges  deprives  France  cf  all  the  advantages  flipula- 
ted  in  the  previous  treaty.  Finally  the  injuries 
that  the  allies  cf  France  mufl  fuff er  from  the  alledged 
abandonment  cf  the  rules  cf  the  modern  law  of  na- 
tionsy  on  the  part  of  America. 

Mr.  Pickering  pretends  to  prove  that  the- com¬ 
plaints  are  without  foundation  ;  and  argues  with 
refpe6l  to  the  firfl:  that  by  the  antient  laws  ot 
nations  enemy's  properly  had  ever  been  taken  under 
neutral  colours.  That  France  and  the  United  Sta¬ 
tes  in  their  treaty  cf  1778,  have  renounced  thefe 
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antient  principles,  and.  confeqiiently  France  ought 
to  have  weighed  the  conlequences. 

That  England  in  the  late  treaty  of  1795,  has 
refufed  to  renounce  this  antienc  law  ;  but  Ihe 
has  acquired  nothing  in  this  reipecb  by  the  treaty, 
fince  even  before  it  was  made,  die  follo\/ed  the 
fame  principle,  and  was  determined  not  to  ■  -  oun¬ 
ce  it.  Mr.  Pickering  makes  ufe  of  the  i.  me 
arguments  with  refpedt  to  flour,  navai  'or 

the  ufe,  of  the  veffcls,  which  England  .  r:;..cd  m 
the  number  of  contraband  articles  ;  be  adds  that 
England  being  obliged  to  indemnify  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  the  contraband  articles,  taken  in  their- 
veffels,  and  which  would  be  their  property,  it  is 
more  an  encouragement  than  an  obftacle  to  the 
merchants  of  this  nation  to  risk  fending  to  France 
even  contraband  articles. 

Mr.  Pickering  fupports  thefe  arguments,  by 
quotations  from  Wattel,  Valin  and  divers  examples 
in  the  treaties  of  RufTia,  Sweden,  Denmark  S:Co. 
where  the  nature  of  contraband  articles  has  varied 
according  to  the  intereds  aud  agreement  of  the 
contradlors. 

Before  I  follow  Mr.  Pickering  in  all  his  argu¬ 
ments,  it  becomes  me  to  aknowledge  it,  as  an 
incontedable  truth,  that  tlie  United  States  being 
an  independant  power,  haye  the  right  of  treating 
with  every  other  nation,  of  comprehending  in  their 
treaties,  whatever  agreements  they  pleafe.  This 
privilege,  is  the  immediate  cffefls  of  their  inde- 
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pendance,  and  France  has  afTifted  too  much  in 
this  independance  to  be  reafonably  fiifpe^led  of 
dlfiTolving  it.  This  declaration  v/ill,  I  hope,  fuffi- 
ciently  excufe  me  from  following  Mr.  Pickering 
in  his  quotations  from  Vattel,  Valin  &c.  which  are 
no  dired  authority  and  even  were  it  otherwife, 
would  fuit  the  chicanry  of  the  bar,  much  better, 

I  than  the  loyalty  with  which  two  great  nations 

i  ought  to  treat  together,  whether  to  fupport  and 

form  alliances  or  to  break  them.  But  the  United 
States,  as  independent  as  any  other  nations,  have 
the  fame  injundion  as  any  other,  to  be  faithful  to 
the  contrads  they  have  made  and  the  intention 
v/hich  didated  the  contrad. 

Confiding  in  thefe  truths,  I  return  to  the  dif- 
cufTion  of  Mr.  Pickering’s  anfwTr  to  the  firfb  ob- 
jed  of  complaint  contained  in  the  French  Mini-« 
fler’s  note. 

The  feventeenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  En2;land  and  the  United 
States  which  pronounces  that  merchandizes  carried 
under  neutral  colours,  fhould  not  be  lefs  liable  to 
capture,  if  they  are  the  enemy’s  property,  is  a 
dired  attack  on  the  French  commerce,  fince  rc 
delivers  French  property  failing  under  American 
colours,  to  Englifh  vefTels  vvhich  choofe  to  cap¬ 
ture  them,  whilft  the  treaty  of  Verfaillcs,  con¬ 
taining  an  article  of  a  contrary  nature,  feciires  En- 
glifn  property  carried  in  American  veiTels.  Can 


this  didcreiice  made  bv  the  United  States  between 


the  intcrefts  of  the  French  and  Englifh  nations^ 
appear  to  any  one,  as  a  continuance  of  amity  and 
alliance  which  dictated  the  treaty  between  Ama- 
rica  and  France  ?  This  article  becomes  as  olfenfive 
as  injurious  to  France,  when  flue  confiders  that 
no  other  treaty  made  by  the  United  States,  con¬ 
tains  this  fame  claufe.  In  vain  does  Minifler  Pic¬ 
kering  alledge  in  his  lail  anfwer  to  Mr.  Pinkney 
that  France  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  treaty  ought 
to  have  weighed  the  force  and  intention  of  the 
Agreement  by  which  Ihe  has  confented  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  the  merchandize  carried  in  neutral  vef- 
feis,  free.  Could  the  French  Miniftry,  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty,  forefee,  i^.  that  this  convention  full  of 
juftice  and  reafcn,  that  this  truth  of  one  general 
intereft,  fo  proper  for  lightning  the  misfortunes 
of  war,  or  at  lead  to  make  them  fall  only  on  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  fo  important  to  nations, 
whofe  commerce  is  their  principal  force  and  re- 
fource,  fliould  ever  be  abandonned  by  the  United 
States.  2^.  That  it  ibould  be  done  by  them  in  a 
treaty  of  amdty  and  commerce  with  England,  then 
at  Vv'ar  with  France  ?  It  is  a  common  cafe  that  our 
forefeeing  wifdom  in  human  tranfadlions,  even  the 
bed  remedied,  prove  erroneous,  but  fuch  precau¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  would 
have  been  didoyal,  and  would  have  appeared  fool- 
ilh. 

What  is  this  antient  law  of  Nations,  which  Mi- 
nider  Pickering  adduces  to  the  fupport  and  judi- 

ftcatioa 
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ficaVion  of  that  article  ?  The  law  of  Nations  has 
never  exifted  but  in  opinion^  and  has  always  chan¬ 
ged  like  it.  Where  is  the  code  in  which  this  an- 
tient  law  of  Nations  is  to  be  found  ?  Where  are 
the  articles  and  principles  of  it  to  be  read  ?  The 
law  of  favage  Nations  is  to  burn  and  facrifice 
die  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  v/ould  an  article  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  which  Ihould  approve  this 
contracfb  be  .juftifiable  becaufe'  it  was  Ihewn  to  be 
conformable  to  this  law  of  Nations  ?  It  feems 
that  this  l^w  of  Nations,  if  it  exifted  any  where 
elfe  but  in  the  will  of  the  ftrongeft  party,  fnould 
come  nearer  to  juftice,  in  proportion  as  focieties 
improve  in  knowledge  and  civilization^  But  it  is 
only  in  fuperior  force  that  it  exifts,  it  is  at  leaft 
the  will  of  the  ftrongeft  party  that  explains  and 
modifies  it  .to  its  advantage  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  En¬ 
gland  views  it,  and  wifties  to  continue  to  view  it 
in  the  right  of  taking  an  enemy’s  property  in 
neutral  veftels. 

The  United  States  unable  to  cope  with  Eng¬ 
land,  could  not  pretend  to  have  this  power  renoun¬ 
ced  to  this  manner  of  interpreting  the  law  of  Na¬ 
tions  ;  no  more  than  they  could  hinder  her  from 
taking  their  veftels  and  prefifing  their  feamen  :  to 
fuffer  what  it  does  not  approve  but  cannot  pre-- 
vent,  is  the  common  lot  of  weaknefs.  But  when 
by  treaty,  the  United  States  admit  this  interpre¬ 
tation,  contrary  to  what  they  conftantly  have  done 
fincc  they  becaftie  a  politic  body  j  v/hcn  they  ap- 
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prove,  by  an  exprefs  contrail,  the  wrongs  they 
complained  of  fix  months  before,  as  an  abufe  of 
flrenght  5  it  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  weak- 
nefs  only  :  weaknefs  fufiers,  but  does  not  ad:  5 
when  it  does  a6l,  it  becomes  a  will,  and  when 
the  refiilt  is  to  deliver  to  new  allies,  the  property 
of  antient  friends ;  is  not  this  will  a  pofitive  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  interefi:  of  antient  friends  ?  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  that  this  is  filled  a  manifefl  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  ?  In  vain  will  a  government 
thus  culpable,  feek  its  juflification  in  antient  and 
modern  writers.  In  vain  will  it  undertake  to  find 
it  in  the  labyrinths  of  diplomatic  chicanery.  The 
decifion  of  the  queflion  will  be  found  in  the  heart 
of  all  impartial  upright  men.  Here  will  dwell 
irrevocably  the  fentiment  of  right  and  wrong ;  and 
it  is  to  this  tribunal  I  appeal. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  quotation  from  Vattel 
and  other  treaties  of  foreign  Nations,  feeks  an 
anfwer  to  the  complaints  made  by  the  french 
Miniftcr,  upon  that  article  of  the  treaty  which 
renders  materials  necefiary  to  the  repairing  and 
conftru6lion  of  vefiels,  contraband  objeds.  There 
is  no  general  law  exifling  which  determines  in  par¬ 
ticular,  what  are  or  are  not  contraband  articles  in  time 
of  war.  Stipulations  in  this  refped  have  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  treaties  ;  and  the  contrading  parties  have  the 
right  as  well  as  cuflom  of  defining  them.  From  which 
he  concludes  that  France  is  .not  founded  on  any 
complaint. 
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But  when  France,  the  antient  ally  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  at  war  with  England,  and  evidently  (lands  in  need 
of-  naval  (lores  to  repair  and  increafe  her  marine, 
does  not  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  acknowledging,  by  a  treaty,  England’s  right  to 
feize,  in  her  (hips,  naval  (lores  bound  to  France, 
pronounce  a  voluntary  and  formal  oppofition  to  the 
increafe  and  repairs  of  the  marine  of  this  lad 
power,  the  ally  of  America.  And  when  its  exid- 
ing  treaty  with  France  does  not  comprehend  naval 
‘dores,  among  its  contraband  articles,  fo  that  they 
may  be  conduced  to  England  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  taken,  does  not  this  (hew  a  plain 
preference,  evidently  given  to  England  ?  And,  even 
forgetting  for  a  moment  this  alliance  with  France, 
is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  ? 

-  Mr.  Pickering  fees,  in  the  claufe  by  which  En¬ 
gland  obligates  herfelf  to  pay  to  the  American 
merchants,  the  price  of  their  contraband  articles, 
taken  on  board  their  velTels,  an  encouragement 
for  them,  to  attempt  to  carry  them  to  France,  — 
and,  for  my  part,  I  fee  in  this  way  of  interpreting 
it,  the  mod  immoral  and  pernicious  docdrine,  which 
may  appear  adonilhing  to  come  from  the  pen  of 
a  Minider  of  State  for,  it  is  pohtively  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  American  merchants  to  difobey  the  laws 
of  their  own  country  :  which  is  the  greated  public 
offence  in  a  well  regulated  date  and  efpecially  in 
a  free  date  j  beddes,  theie  is  nothing  in  all  this . 
reafoning,  but  the  immorality  of  principle,  and 
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violation  of  the  treaty  with  France,  refulting  wholly 
from  the  convention  which  delivers  its  intereft  to 
her  enemy. 

I  proceed  to  the  article,  in  which  Minifter  Pic¬ 
kering,  anfwers  that  of  the  note,  where  the  French 
Minifter,  fays  that  the  negotiation  of  the  United 
States  has  been  enveloped,  from  its  origin  in  the  fja- 
dow  of  myftery,  and  covered  with  the  veil  of  diffi- 
mulation, 

Minifter,  Pickering  reproaches  the  French  Mi¬ 
nifter,  with  having  faid  in  his  note,  that  the  Pre- 
fident  in  his  rneftage  of  the  i6th.  April  1794, 
had  declared  that  Mr.  Jay  was  Jent  to  London  on¬ 
ly  to  obtain  redrejs  of  wrongs  \  and  reeftabliftiing  the 
text  of  the  rneftage,  Mr.  Pickering  fays  that  the  Pre- 
ftdent’s  own  words  are  that  Mr,  Jay  had  inf  ruc¬ 
tions  to  vindicate^  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
with  firmnefs,  and  cultivate  peace  with  fincerity.  If  this 
literal  quotation  of  the  text  of  the  rneftage,  is  the 
anfwer  that  Minifter  Pickering  deems  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  opinion  of  the  French  Minifter  , 
that  the  negociation  of  the  treaty,  has  been  from 
its  origin  inv eloped  in  miflery  :  few  people,  I  be¬ 
lieve, 'will  think  as  he  does  5  and  there  is  no  one 
who  will  fee  in  the  text,  any  intimation  even  an 
indiredt  one,  of  a  projedl  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  England.  But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon 
this  article  3  and  I  will  grant  that  the  Senate  alo¬ 
ne  had  a  right  to  complain  of  this  reticence,  and 
that  no  one  ha-s  that  of  interfering  in  the  rclati- 
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ons  of  the  chief  of  the  executive,  with  the  Legif* 
lature. 

As  to  Minifter  Pickering’s  anfwer  to  the  reproach 
of  diflfimulation  with  France  which  the  French 
Minifter  cafts  on  the  American  government,^  here 
I  may  dwell  a  little  longer  with  propriety. 

Minifter  Pickering  begins  by  declaring  that  Ame¬ 
rica  is  independent ;  that  ftie  has  been  acknowledged 
as  fuch  by  France  ;  and  further  quotes  (for  Iris 
anfwer  abounds  with  quotations)  the  declaration 
made  by  Marquis  Noailles  at  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  name  of  France,  of  which  he  was  then 
ambaftador  ;  where  he  fays  the  United  States 
are  independent,  and  that  the  King  has  not  exact¬ 
ed  cf  them  any  exchfive  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
French  Nation ;  and  that  they  have  rejerved  the  li¬ 
berty  of  treating  with  every  nations  whatever  upon 
the  fame  footing  of  equality  and  reciprocity.  And 
Minifter  Pickering  concludes  the  alliance  of  the 
United  States  with  France,  not  having  rendered 
them  dependent  on  this  power,  they  have  a  right 
to  treat  with  England  without  her  permiftion. 

Minifter  Pickering  without  any  neceiTity  for  it, 
has  taken  up  feveral  lines,  to  fupport  a  truth  which 
no  one  has  any  right  or  deftre  to  conteft.  But 
exclunve  of  the  dependence  of  one  nation  on  the 
will  of  another,  which  may  be  more  properly  ter¬ 
med  fubmiftion  or  fervitude  and  wdiich  can  never 
be  the  cafe  with  a  free  nation  ;  does  there  not 
exift  between  nations  a  dependence,  or  duty  which 
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tiie  different  fituations  they  are  in  with  refpcdl  to 
one  another,  render  ftronger  and  more  extenfive. 
Js  is  not  by  virtue  of  this  duty  of  proceedings 
that  allied  nations,  generally  communicate  to  one 
another  the  negociations  of  a  certain  importance, 
which  they  undertake  with  other  powers.  And 
does  not  this"*  duty  become  a  little  more  precife, 
when  the  negotiation  may,  by  its  nature,  alarm  the 
allied  nation,  for  its  own  interefi:.  This  duty  ge¬ 
nerally  obferved  by  allied  powers,  might  be  called 
the  law  of  nations,  rather  than  the  right  of  taking 
enemy's  property  on  board  neutral  veflels  ;  it  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  interefts  as  well  as  upon  the  recipro¬ 
cal  advantage  between  allied  nations,  and  it  is  up¬ 
on  this  ground  that  the  French  Nation  can  rep¬ 
roach  the  United  States  with  difTimulation,  in  their 
negociation  with  Er  g  and  then  at  v.^ar  with  her^ 
and  it  feems  difficult  that  this  reproach  could  ap¬ 
pear  exagerated.  Mr.  Pickering  fays  this  commu¬ 
nication  was  made  to  France  fo  far  as  candour 
and  friendffilp  required  it,  in  informing  her  offi¬ 
cially  that  Mr.  Jay  had  inflru(5lions  not  to  weak¬ 
en  the  previous  engagements.  But  if  the  advantages 
that  France  had  by  her  treaty  with  America  are 
done  away  by  the  treaty  with  England ;  if  Ame¬ 
rica  confents  to  terms  difadvantageous,  and  ruinous 
to  France  5  if,  in  fadt,  England  becomes  by  thisr 
treaty  the  favoured  by  America ;  which  fhe 

undoubtedly  is  by  the  liberty  granted  her  as  a 
right  to-  feize-  french  property  in  American  bot- 
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toms,  and  that  ^^^hich  increafes  the  lift:  of  contra- 
band  articles  amongft  thofe  that  are  mod  edential 
to  France ;  where  is  all  this  candor  and  fincerity  ? 
Mr.  Jay,  fays  Miniiler  Pickering,  has  been  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  inftru'flions,  in  inferting  in  25th.  article 
of  the  laft  treaty  the  implicit  ftipulation,  that  no¬ 
thing  contained  in  this  treaty  (hall  be  conftrued 
or  operate  contrary  to  former  and  exifting  treaties 
with  other  fovereign  States.  But  if  notwithftand- 
ing  that  this  treaty  evidently  operates  againft  the 
intereft  of  France,  then  this  ftipulation  is  nothing 
but  a  deception. 

Let  us  lay  afide  this  chicanery  of  diplomatic  law^- 
vers  and  examine  the  queftion  with  fimplicity  and 
bonne-foi.  When  a  nation  declares  to  its  ally,  that 
in  the  negotiation  it  undertakes  with  another  pow¬ 
er,  it  will  not  depart  from  the  engagements  for¬ 
merly  made  with  her  ;  can  or  ought  any  one  to 
interpret  this  declaration  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  afilirance  that  the  fituation  of  its  ally,  after 
the  new  negotiation,  ihall  remain  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore  it  was  brought  in  queftion  ;  that  it  fliould 
loofe  none  of  its  former  advantao-es,  that  it  fhould 
fuffer  nothing  in  its  intereft  by  this  new  negotia¬ 
tion  ?  Can  candour  take  this  declaration  in  any 
other  point  of  view  ?  For  if  the  government 
which  makes  this  declaration,  had  nothing  clfe  in 
view’,  but  the  care  not  to  alter  the  letter  of  any 
of  the  articles  contained  in  the  treaties  previ-- 
oufiy  made  with  its  friend,,  without  noticing 
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any  conftqucnces  unfavorable  to  this  friend  which 
might  refult  from  this  mechanical  prefervation  of 
the  words  contained  in  the  preceeding  treaties:  it 
could  not  make  this  declaration,  as  the  perfoman- 
ce  of  a  duty  of  amity  and  fincerity,  fmce,  it  ref- 
erves  to  itfelf,  in  idea,  the  privilege  of  injuring  its 
friend.  This  declaration  thus  underllood,  would 
evidence,  in  the  ally  that  fhould  make  it,  a  dif- 
pofition  of  a  bad  intention,  of  malevolence,  perhaps 
of  the  moft  profound  finelTe,  but  furely  not  of  can¬ 
dour.  It  is  not  then  the  kind  of  declaration  that 
France  could  fuppofe  the  United  States  of  making 
when  •  they  announced  that  they  fent  to  England 
to  vindicate  their  offended  rights,  and  to  endeav¬ 
our,  in  obtaining  redrcfs,  to  avoid  a  v/ar :  however 
this  treaty  is  evidently  injurious  to  the  interefls  oI 
France.  The  renunciation  made  by  America  to 
all  nation  at  war  with  England,  of  carrying  provi- 
fions,  naval  (lores,  timber,  -deprives  her  of  effen- 
tial  refources,  as  the  right  granted  to  England  of 
taking  ennemy’s  property  under  American  colours 
delivers  up  her  commerce  to  the  ennemy;  the  ad- 
miifion  of  Englifli  veffels  of  war  and  their  prizes 
into  American  ports,  likens  England  to  France 
and  confequenrly  encreafes  the  dangers  of  war  to 
the  latter,  which  alone  by  the  treaty  of  1778  fhould 
have  the  advantage  of  this  admilTion.  All  thefe 
faffs,  all  thefe  refults  are  certain  j  they  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  perfon  whatever.  Are  thefe  the  con- 
fequcnces  which  ought  to  follow  from  the  ^declaration 
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maJe  to  France  by  the  American  Government,  nn- 
ckr  the  colours  of  friencllliip  and  fincerity  \  And 
do  not  thefe  refults  become  more  ruinous  and  of- 
fenfiv^e  to  France,  when  the  treaty  producing  them 
is  made,  at  the  moment  when  France  at  war  with 
England,  attacked  by  many  other  po^vers,  has  the 
greatefi:  occafion  of  the  refources,  it  deprives  her  of  ? 
Is  not  the  treaty  thus  conceived  and  made  at  this  period 
a  connivance  pronounced  at  the  defire  loudly  ex- 
preffed  by  England  to  affamiih  France,  to  ruin  her 
commerce,  her  marine,  and  do  her  every  poflible 
injury  ?  This  is  not  the  declamation  of  an  attor¬ 
ney,  an  interpretation  of  words  or  fentences  art- 
fuly  made,  a  confequence  ingenioufly  drawn  from 
a  paflage  in  fome  writer ;  it  is  a  plain,  fimple  po- 
iitive  declaration  of  fadls  :  which  I  fubmit  to  the  jud¬ 
gment  of  every  wife  impartial  mind,  whatever  coun- 
trv  it  belongs  to. 

I  will  not  follow  MiniFer  Pickering  in  his  an- 
fwer  to  the  complaints  made  by  the  French  Mi- 
nifter,  on  the  fuoje^t  of  proclamations,  of  orders 
given  to  cuftom-houfe  officers,  of  the  obftacles  of 
every  kind  put  on  the  admiffion  of  French  prizes 
into  American  ports,  on  decifions  contrary  to  trea¬ 
ties  that  have  taken  place,  the  favour  fhewn  to 
tlie  armaments  of  Britiffi  privateers  &c,  this  would 
be  a  pleading  without  end  as  well  as  without  uti¬ 
lity.  I  believe  we  lhall  find  in  the  anfwers  of 
Minifter  Pickering,  and  even  in  the  manner  in 
Vrhi^h  he  renders  account  of  different  fadls,  which 
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have  given  ground  to  thefe  complaints,  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  without  foundation  :  thefe  facts, 
befides,  are  nothing  but  the  confequcnce  of  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  made  its  treaty  with  England,  of  the  prefer¬ 
ence  it  has  chofen  to  give  her  to  the  detriment 
of  France.  Thus  coiiid  any  of  thefe  faffs  prefent- 
ed  by  the  Minifter  of  France  fail  of  exaflitude,  or 
could  they  be  fufeeptibie  of  an  interpretation  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  he  gives  them,  the  queilion  would  not 
change  its  nature.  Is  France  put  by  the  United 
States  and  by  their  treaty  with  England,  into  a 
fituation  more  unfavorable  than  it  was  before  the 
treaty  :  the  queftion  refts  vv^holiy  there. 

Minifter  Pickering  fee  ms  furprifed  that  France 
ftiould  include  in  the  number  of  her  grievances 
againft  the  Englifli  treaty,  the  injuries  that  her  al¬ 
lies  might  fuffer  from  it.  It  is  perhaps  very  natu¬ 
ral  that  the  Secretary  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ftiews  fuch  fnrprife,  and  that  he  is 
ignorant  why  all  powers  have  always  ranked  the 
defence  of  the  intereft  of  their  allies,  among  their 
firft  duties.  With  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  affairs,  Mr.  Pickering  would  fee 
even,  that  fidelity  to  allies,  the  natural  confequen- 
ce  of  loyalty,  is  ftill  the  refuk  of  a  well  calcul¬ 
ated  intereft. 

To  the  reproaches  brought  by  the  French  Mi¬ 
nifter  againft  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  having  hefttated  to  receive  an  Envoy  from  the 
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profcribed  French  Princes,  Minlfter  Pickering 
could  perhaps  anfvvTr  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
his  government,  that  a  ftate  is  accountable  to  its 
allies  only  for  actions  and  not  for  thoughts  un¬ 
accompanied  with  any  a^lion,  but  he  would  PxOt 
have  in  this  plain,  worthy  anfwer,  an  cccafion  to 
attack  France  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  this  is  a  tafk  very  dear  to  him..  It  could 
hardly  be  fuppofed  that  he  had  fought  the  m.eans 
in  the  acknowledgement  made  by  France  in  177S 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  ;  it  is 
there  however  that  he  has  found  it. 

Hitherto  party-writers  eftabliflring  as  a  principle 
that  national  gratitude  is  a  chimera,  that  America 
was  under  no  obligations  to  France  for  the  fuccours 
recieved  from  her,  becaufe  the  latter  had  nothing  in 
view  but  her  own  intereft,  hold  out  the  idea  at  on¬ 
ce  that,  if  any  fpark  of  gratitude  for  the  pow¬ 
erful  fuccours  afforded  by  France,  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  abfolutely  to  deny,  fnould  be  felt  by  tlie 
Americans,  it  is  to  the  memory  of  the  late  King> 
that  they  ought  to  retain  it  ;  becaufe  he  was  then 
an  abfolute  fovereign  in  his  kingdom,  and  not' to 
the  french  Nation,  which  was  then  paffive  :  they 
would  forget,  or  perhaps  they  did  not  know,  that 
public  opinion  then  in  France  was  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  fovereignity  of  the  Monarch ;  that  he 
in  all  his  power  not  have  dared  to  brave*  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fuch  an  important  circumftance  :  that 
fl  iding  it  analogous  to  his  own,  he  only  'followed 
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it.  Thofc  writers  feem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is 
french  blood  and  french  treafures  that  have  been 
fpent  111  this  great  and  glorious  caiife,  which  eve¬ 
ry  French  heart  embraced  with  ardor  :  but  it  was 
neceffary  to  ciivide  the  french  Nation  amongfc 
the  american  people,  and  to  fulfill  fuch  a  precious 
talk,  truth  and  even  probability  are  not  more  ref- 
peftable  than  delicacy.  But  now  the  american  go¬ 
vernment  by  its  Minifter  Pickering,  attacks  the 
King  and  his  Miniftry,  which  it  had  ordered  its 
fcribbiers  to  refpetl  heretofore. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  grievances  they  arc 
reproached  with,  and  the  motives  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  The  King  in  the  part  he  took  in 
the  american  war  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  than 
to  diminifh  the  power  and  naval  refources  of  En¬ 
gland  :  and  that  he  never  declared  himfelf,  till  the 
lofs  of  Burgoyne’s  army  had  convinced  England 
of  the  impoffibility  of  reconquering  her  colonies. 
From  which  it  refults  in  good  logic  that  France 
offered  America,  only  late,  fiiccours,  with  v/hich 
America  could  then  have  difpenfed  :  the  proofs 
of  which,  fays  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  eviden¬ 
tly  found  in  the  obfervations  made  by  the  court  of 
France  on  the  memorial  publiilied  by  the  court 
of  Saint- James,  to  juftify  the  war  fne  declared  a- 
gainft  France  for  her  treaty  of  alliance  and  com¬ 
merce  with  the  United  States.  It  is  a  talk  very 
difgufting  to  him  who  writes  candidly,  to  employ 
himfelf  in  confuting  ail  the  accufations  that  he  is 
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confcious,  could  not  be  made  ^vith  finccrity  :  for 
if  he  thought  them  fincere,  he  alfo  mufl  necefla- 
rily  think  him  who  makes  them,  di celled  of  the 
flio-htefl  notions  of  the  iX)iicy  and  even  hiflory  of 
his  own  country. 

But  fince  they  are  written  by  Minifter  Picke- 
ring  i  it  becomes  necefTary  then  to  get  over  this 
dift^uft,  and  anfwcr  them,  and  this  fhould  be  done 
as  briefly  as  pofiible. 

That  the  King  of  France,  in  taking  a  part  in 
the  american  v/ar,  had  it  in  view  to  diminifh  the 
flrenght  of  her  rival  England,  is  mofl  probable  )  no- 
thino-  is  more  natural  in  the  common  order  of 
political  determinations.  Aiftions,  I  fpeak  not  on¬ 
ly  of  nations,  but  of  individuals,  in  which  the 
confidtradon  of  perfonal  interefl:  is  not  conulted 
are  not  common.  Could  the  United  States  ima- 
gin,  that  if  France  had  feen  her  interefle  oppofed 
in  aiTilling  them  fne  would  have  lifcened  to  tliem  ? 
Did  they,  not  difpatch  to  the  court  of  France, 
Envoys,  to  ti-y  to  convince  her  that  their  repa¬ 
ration  from  England  Vvas,  her  real  interefl:  :  and 
to  lupport,  upon  this  bafis  their  requeir,  firfl:  of 
fuccours  and  then  of  an  open  alliance ;  which  they 
acknowledged  themfelves  to  fland  in  the  mofl:  ur¬ 
gent  need  of  ?  Their  Envoys  arrived  in  France 
in  1777.  If  the  court  of  France  did  not  conclude 
the  treaty  of  independence  with  America,  till  the 
year  1778  j  is  it  not  of  public  notoriety,  that  Hie 
had  fupplied  her  long  before  vvith  arms,  money,  and 
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officers.  XhoiC  officers  come  as  volunteers  :  they 
were  fent  by  Mr.  Dean  then  agent  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  :  but  thole  officers  belonged  to  the  ar¬ 
my  of  France,  to  the  corps  di’'^ingihfhed  by  their 
inftruflions  :  and  if  all  of  them  followed  the  im- 
pulfe  of  their  own  fentiments  in  coming  to  ferve 
the  caufe  of  american  liberty,  few  amongft  them 
would  have  come  to  that  refolution,  if  tliey  had 
not  been  fure  on  their  return  of  finding  again  their 
nations  and  places ;  finally  the  officers  were  real¬ 
ly  fent  by  the  Miniiler  of  war.  Arms  were  alfo  pur- 
chared  of  merchants  by  the. american  Agent  ^  pur- 
chafed,  that  is  to  fay,  they  prom  i fed  to  pay  for 
them.  But  the  mierchants  were  the  men  under 
the  miniflry,  and  the  arms  were  taken  from  the 
arfenals  of  war  ;  the  cloathes  were  alio  taken  from 
tlie  royal  magafins  :  the  money  aifo  advanced  to 
the  accout  of  Congrefs ;  or  fome  of  the  particular 
States,  was  taken  out  of  the  royal  treafury  ;  final¬ 
ly  the  frigate  ceded  to  South  Carolina  ;  by  the  name 
of  P.  of  Luxemburg,  was  bought,  equipped,  arm¬ 
ed,  at  the  expence  of  the  King  ^  as  is  afeertained 
in  the  claims  of  the  Minifter  of  the  marine  (Mr. 
le  Marfiiali  de  Caftries)  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  debt 
refulting  from  it.  My  memory  does  not  furnifli 
me  with  the  reccolefllon  of  repeated  infrances,  in 
which  France  without  fhowing  herfelf  openly,  has 
powerfully  affifted  the  american  caufe.  But  I  can 
call  to  memory  very  faithfully  all  thofe  I  have 
mentioned. 
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Mr.  Pickering  reproaches  the  court  of  France, 
with  not  having  determined  on  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States  till  after  the  capture  of  Burgoync, 
But  a  litde  before  that  period,  the  opinion  of  a 
great  part  of  the  american  people  on  the  fubjeft 
of  independence,  v;as  far  from  being  uniform.  — 
Many,  even  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  refolving  to 
obtain  from  England  a  redrefs  of  wrongs  wxre  dif- 
pofed  to  an  accomodation,  and  a  great  number  of 
thofe  who  now  join  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
reproach  the  antient  government  of  France,  with 
not  having  taken  a  part,  early  enough  in  the  quar¬ 
rel  w'ith  America,  then  united  with  the  enemies 
of  this  fame  America,  burnt  her  towns,  carried 
off  her  cattle  and  Haves,  aHifted  the  lavages  in 
their  barbarity.  France  ought  then  to  have  waited 
for  a  little  more  unanimity  in  opinions  to  declare 
herfeif;  and  in  waiting  for  this  unanimity  France 
conllantly  and  powerfully  afTifred  the  american  cau- 
fe.  If  the  viev/s  of  France  were  only  to  weak¬ 
en  England  and  her  policy  v/as  machiaveliany  Hie 
would  have  continued  her  fuccours  under  foreign 
colours,  and  never  have  declared  herfelf.  It  was 
eafy  to  judge  at  that  epoch  that  the  affairs  hav¬ 
ing  been  fo  far  advanced,  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  England  and  her  colonies  could  not  be  du¬ 
rable  and  though  the  troubles  v/hicli  v/ould  have 
followed  would  have  probably  agitated  America  for 
a  long  time  without  fixing'her  fate,  England  how¬ 
ever  wmuld  have  been  driven  into  expences,  conti- 
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nnual  armaments,  and  a  long  inteftinc  war,  which 
certainly  would  have  ended  fooner  or  latter  in  the 
total  lofs  of  her  colonies,  confequently  in  weak- 
ing  her  forces,  to  be  then  the  viev/  of  France. 
The  King,  by  this  conduft,  might  have  avoided 
the  danger  reprefented  to  him  in  his  council,  (a 
memorable  circumftance)  of  awakening  too  much 
in  the  french  people,  the  fpiric  of  liberty,  by  o- 
peningly  taking  a  part  for  the  colonies  at  war  with 
their  Sovereign  ;  but  the  viev;s  of  the  King  and 
his  council,  vi^re  like  thofc  of  the  french  nation, 
candidly  to  ferve  the  american  caufe,  which  evi¬ 
dently  appeared  to  them  juft,  and  u  to  declare 
herfeif,  ftie  had  waited  for  the  moment  when  it 
could  be  done  with  m.ore  efficacy,  nothing  but 
malevolence  can  reproach  her  for  it. 

After  this  fimple  narration  of  facfts  it  miay  ap¬ 
pear  altogether  ufelefs  to  combat  the  proofs,  Mr. 
Pickering  thinks  to  hnd,  of  his  aftertion  in  the 
obfervations  publiffied  by  the  court  of  France,  of 
which  I  have  already  fpoken.  Moft  of  the  manl- 
feftoes  publiffied  by  the  powers,  are  rather  a  mere 
declamation  than  a  faithful!  expofition  of  and 
motives.  No  one  of  the  pov/ers  at  w’ar  is  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  itfclf  the  agreftbr,  and  argu¬ 
mentations  without  end  are  ufed  by  them  all  to 
accufe  the  other  of  the  firft  injury.  Nobody  con¬ 
fides  in  thefe  political  argumentations,  and  in  die. 
idea  I  have  formed  of  what  the  policy  of  a  great 
nation  ought  to  be,  I  am  far  from  approving  thi^ 
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Tydem,  but  it  is  cuftomary,  and  confequently  I 
ought  in  ths  prcfent  cafe,  to  reafon  according  to 
it  i  and  thofe  who  would  reafon  juiTip,  will  take  no 
other  bafis.  Could  the  court  of  France,  confefs 
to  the  whole  w'orld  that  it  had  excited  and  ferved 
the  american  colonies  in  their  defire  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  of  England  ?  Could  it  give  to  its  trea¬ 
ty,  with  the  colonies,  to  its  refolution  to  fupport 
their  independence  of  all  its  forces,  any  other  mo¬ 
tive,  than  that  of  attacks  made  on  its  commerce 
by  England,  and  its  refolution,  to  feek,  in  con-*- 
fequence,  both  for  its  own  advantage  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  fafety  of  Europe,  to  diminifh  the  ftrength  of 
this  power,  which  was  become  the  tyrant  of  the 
Teas  !  It  was  already  very  much  for  the  opinions 
of  thefe  times  were  for  the  king  of  an  abfolute 
monarchy  to  declare  himfelf  for  the  caufe  of  liber- 
.ty.  His  declaration  of  the  above  intention  of  fup- 
porting  the  infurreflion  of  the  fubjedls  againfl;  their 
fovcreign,  would  have  had  little  favour  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  and  would  have  fhewm  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  Verfaillcs  in  v^ery  dark  colours.  It  was  ne- 
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ceffiry  then  for  him  alfo  in  reafoning  in  favour  of 
his  treaty  with  this  new’  people,  whofe  independ¬ 
ence  he  acknowledged,  to  fay  that  when  he  was 
forming  a  conneclion,  this  people  was  really  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  all  the  flrenght  of  England  could  not 
pOiTibly  alter  this  independence.  Could  the  King 
of  France  openly  acknowledge  the  rights  of  nations, 

.  to  give  themfelvcs  fuch  form  of  government  as  they 
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prefered  ?  But  this  piece,  being  written  in  the 
'  iifual  political  flyle,  as  is  to  be  allowed,  let  us  quef- 
tion  the  fa&.  Did  France,  or  did  Ihe  not  afhft  Ame¬ 
rica,  even  before  the  declaration  of  independence  ? 
And  if  this  independence  v/as  real,  inconteidable, 
unalterable,  why  did  the  United  States  fo  earneftly 
'folicit  her  aHiilance  ?  Have  the  fuccours  been 
efficacious,  or  have  they  not ;  have  they  fnorten- 
ed  their  quarrel,  dangers,  misfortunes  ?  (for  I  do 
not  pretend  to  fay  that  without  them  America  would 
not  finally  have  triumphed),  it  is  for  all  America 
to  pronounce,  and  in  this  refped:  I  do  not  except 
any  judgment  but  that  of  thofe  whofe  party  fpirit  has 
milled  the  opinion,  or  blotted  out  the  remembr¬ 
ance. 

Let  not,  if  it  feems  more  convenient,  thefe  re¬ 
membrances  be  looked  upon,  as  motives  of  grati¬ 
tude,  very-well  :  but  ffiall  I  be  found  too  exadl- 
ing,  if  I  afk  that,  at  leaff,  thofe  who  wiffi  to  exempt 
themfelves  from  gratitude  do  not  alter  the  fadls, 
and  try  to  fhow  loyalty  and  benevolence  in  the 
light,  of  ill-will  and  perfidy.  It  feems  to  me  this 
ffiort  explanation  anfwers  fufficiently  to  all  the  pa¬ 
ges  of  quotations  in  the  memorial  of  the  court  of 
France,  produced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Pick¬ 
ering.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  oppofe 
to  the  fentiment  of  this  Minifler  that  of  his  coun¬ 
tryman  Dr.  Ramfay  author  of  the  hiflory  of  the 
american  revolution,  written  from  original  pieces, 
depofited  in  the  archives  of  Congrefs^  which  hifto- 
ry  is  coafidered  as  the  moft  impartial, 
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While  Congrefs  vigoroufly  oppofed  Great-Bri- 
tain  from  their  own  refources,  they  did  not  ne- 
gledt  the  important  bufinefs  of  negotiation.  The 
"  friendfhip  of  foreign  powers,  particularly  of  the 
antient  and  powerful  monarchy  of  France,  was, 
from  the  declaration  of  independence,  earneftly 
defired  by  the  new-formed  States  of  America. 
Thofe  who  write  the  general  hiftory  of  Ameri- 
can  affairs,  will  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  which,  for  fome  time,  delayed  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  that  was  early  propofed 
between  the  Congrefs  and  his  mofl  chriftian  ma- 
jefly.  In  this  partial  view  of  the  revolution  fuf- 
fice  it  to  fay,  that  the  commiffioners  of  the  Uni^* 
ted  States  could  not  have  addreffed  themfelves 
to  the  court  of  France  in  more  favourable  cir- 
cumftances.  The  throne  was  filled  by  a  prince 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  animated  with  a  defire 
of  rendering  his  reign  illuftrious.  The  means 
employed  for  this  purpofe  by  his  moft  chriftian 
majefty  were  virtue,  juftice  and  firmnefs,  temp- 
ered  with  moderation.  The  Count  de  Vergen- 
nes  the  faithful  fervant  of  this  monarch,  had  grown 
old  in  political  knowledge,  and  was  well  fatis- 
fied  that  conquefts  are  neither  the  fhorteft  nor 
the  fureft  way  to  true  greatnefs. — That  if  mon- 
archs  defired  to  aggrandize  their  reigns,  or  to 
render  themfelves  the  arbiters  of  furrounding  na- 
dons,  they  muft  exercife  moderation,  and  Ihew 
themfelves  the  patrons  of  the  weak  and  the  op- 
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prefTed,  without  taking  any  advantage  of  their 
humble  fituation. 

Under  the  InBiience  of  thefe  principles,  on  the 
6th  of  February  1778,  his  mofi'  chrifiian  majefty 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  entered  into  treaties  of  ami- 
ty  and  commerce  and  of  alliance  with  the  Ame- 
rican  commifTioners  at  Paris,  on  the  footing  of 
the  mofi:  perfedt  equality  and  reciprocity.  By  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  illufirious  monarch  became  the 
guarantee  of  the  foyereignty  and  independence  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  of  North  -  America. 
Such  a  powerful  Ally,  added  to  the  natural  force 
of  America,  alarmed  the  fears  of  Great-Britain 
and  induced  her  to  make  an  effort  in  the  way 
of  negociation  to  recover  her  late  colonies.  ’’ 

To  this  quotation  from  the  works  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  might  be  added  that  of  all  the  other  public 
adls,  both  of  Congrefs  and  the  fev^eral  States  at 
that  period,  and  remind  Mr.  Pickering  of  the  pu¬ 
blic  opinion  then  prevailing,  he  would  probably 
be  convinced,  that  the  one  he  now  profefiTes,  is  of 
^  new  invention.  But  of  what  weight  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr.  Pickering  ?  And  I  believe  there  are 
few  other  citizens  in  the  United  States  who  hand 
in  need  of  thofe  quotations. 

In  addition  to  the  reproaches  caft  upon  the  court 
of  France,  for  its  intention  in  its  alliance  with  the 
United  States  and  for  its  delay  in  declaring  itfelf 
in  their  favour,  Minifter  Pickering  accufes  it  of  two 
Other  adls  of  perfidy.  //  "joanted  to  hinder  England 
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from  treating  ivith  the  Umted  States  ahotit  fence  as 
•zvitb  an  independent  nation  and  upon  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  and  was  not  willing  that  the  Spaniards  Jhould 
cede  the  'pro'periy  of  the  yFeftern  territory  and  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Nhjfffiti> 

None  ofthefe  aiTcrdons  are  fupporred  by  any  proof 
or  docuinents  which  can  fix  the  confidence  of  men 
not  difpofed  to  believe  wdthout  a  motive  ;  thefe 
are  accufations  and  inveflives  and  nothing  more. 

It  will  appear  a  little  furprifing  tliat  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  a  great  nation  fhould  dare  to  argue 
without  more  authority  in  a  political  piece  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  circulated.  But  this  logical  defefl  is  eafily 
explained  :  iff.  By  the  ill-wili  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  and  fpread  in  America  againft  France,  anti- 
ent  prefent  and  againft  France  future  too  ;  and 
cidly,  By  the  intereft  then  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
cedent  to  hold  up  Mr.  Jay  as  the  mod  politic, 
fKilf.il  and  firm  negotiator,  as  a  man  above  all  others,  . 
even  to  the  ex  pence  of  the  memory  of  Dr.  Fran¬ 
klin,  who,  according  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Picker¬ 
ing’s  letter  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
mannikin  in  this  grand  negotiation  ,  whilfl;  in 
Europe  we  have  always  given  him  the  principal 
fpilng.  If  I  faw  any  appearance  of  proof  to  fup- 
port  txhefe  accufations,  I  fhould  hunt  for  the  truth 
of  it,  but  there  are  none  elfe  but  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Jay  ,  Mr.  Pickering  being  undoubtedly  his 
faithful  oagan.  And  as  it  is  laid  that  Governor 
the  french  revolution  in  the  Apocalypfe^ 
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we  can  be  excufed  for  fearing  to  follow  the  wand¬ 
erings  of  his  imagination. 

Finally,  the  laft  proof  adduced  by  Minifter  Pic¬ 
kering  of  the  perfidy  of  France,  he  finds  it  in  the 
inflriiftions  given  to  Mr.  Genet  by  the  executive 
Council  in  the  time  of  Robefpierre,  and  as  the  exe¬ 
cutive  Council  fays  there  :  the  machiavelian  princi¬ 
ples  influenced  the  operation  of  the  war  for  indepen¬ 
dence^  in  the  antient  government  of  France,  the  fame 
duplicity  reigned  over  the  negociations  for  peace Mr. 
Pickering  wants  to  lliew  in  it  an  inconteflable  proof 
of  the  difloyalty  of  the  antient  government.  A  man 
mull  have  formed  the  mod  invincible  refolutions 
to  be  moderate,  to  contain  his  indignation  in  men¬ 
tioning  fuch  a  paragraph.  Where  is  the  country 
even  among  the  Savages  v/here  the  alTertions  of  an 
enemy  become  proofs  againd  the  accufed  ?  If  fuch  a 
country  could  have  exided,  it  was  France  in  all 
the  horrors  and  crimes  of  the  revolutionary  tribu¬ 
nal  of  Robefpierre,  Ccllot  d’Herbois  &c.  But 
could  it  be  believed  that  this  infamous  fydem  would 
be  profeded  in  the  cabinet  of  the  fecretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States?  The  executive  Council  was 
the  head  of  the  party  which  had  overthrown  the 
lad  conditution,  dethroned  and  condemned  the  King, 
could  he  not  feek  in  the  v;rongs  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  antient  government  plauhble  motives  for  his 
condudb  ?  Was  it  not  for  his  intered  to  try  to 
fink  him  in  the  edimation  of  the  whole  world  and 
particularly  of  that  nation  which  had  profeded  moft 
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attachment  to  this  prince  ?  And  could  Mr.  Pic- 
kering  expe6t  that  this  executive  had  morality  enough 
not  to  avail  themfelves  of  any  inventions  that  would 
lerve  their  intereil  ?  It  is  lhameful  to  have  to 
touch  upon  fuch  matter  and  v/e  muft  abandon  it 
as  quick  as  polTibie.  I  would,  however,  have  it  re¬ 
marked  that  the  executive  Council  whofe  teflimo- 
ny  is  now  credited  by  Mr.  Pickering,  who  has 
caufed  part  of  the  inftruCtions  necefTary  to  the  pre- 
fent  malevolence  to  be  printed  had  given  other 
fecret  ones  to  Mr.  Genet  who  cannot  have  aded 
only  by  his  own  impreffion,  in  all  points  of  his  con- 
dudl  generally  difapproved  in  America. 

All  thefe  fa6ls  being  thus  expofed  Mr.  Picke¬ 
ring  asks  himfclf  what  from  thefe  intentions  and 
condiid  of  France  could  be  able  to  produce  this 
attacliment  of  the  Americans  to  the  French  which 
he  acknowledges  with  reluflance,  and -he  finds  the 
reafon  of  it  in  the  vidories  which  the  armies  gain¬ 
ed  together  over  the  common  enemy  and  in  fome 
particular  afFcflions  which  fome  Americans  bore  to 
fome  Frenchmen,  which  alfedion  the  american  na¬ 
tion,  confented  afterwards  to  extend  upon  the  french 
nation  at  large,  without,  informing  itfelf  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  had  induced  that  nation  to  efpoufe  the 
american  caiife.  All  his  generofity  and  jufticc  can¬ 
not  furnifli  him  with  any  other  motives  for  it.  It 
is  for'  the  Americans  who  are  good,  juft  and  of 
faithful  memory  to  approve  or  difapprove  this  ex¬ 
planation,  which  Minifter  Pickering  makes  of  their 
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lentimcnts :  they  only  are  able  to  pronounce  tipoii 
this  matter. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  a  quotation  of 
a  part  of  a  piece  upon  national  gratitude  which  1 
read  fome  v^eeks  ago  in  a  New-York  gazette  which 
llruck  me  ; 

The  fecond  principlcj  fays  the  author,  on  which 
refts  the  new  doftrine,  by  which  it  is  eiideav- 
cured  to  convince  the  Americans  that  no  fuch 
thing  ought  to  exift  as  national  gratitude,  and 
that  in  rendering  to  each  other  mutual  fervices 
nations  have  in  view  no  other  objedt  than  their 
own  intereft,  and  of  confequence  feek  to  be  of 
fervice  to  themfelves  alone,  and  whence  it  is  con- 
eluded  that  the  intereft  of  the  nation  allifted 
being  as  nothing  in  the  intention  of  the  affift- 
ing  nation,  gratitude  has  no  bafis  and  would  be 
equivalent  to  folly.  This  inquiry  into  the  moti- 
ves  of  fervices  really  rendered  is  not  of  new  in- 
vention.  In  every  period  of  time  men  have  been 
“  found  availing  themfelves  of  this  pretext  to  for- 
get  the  fervices  they  have  received,  or  enjoy  them 
without  recolledlion  of  their  authors.  In  every 
period  finally  it  appears  as  if  the  general  opinion 
was  more  inclined  to  favour  this  latter  clafs  of 
obliged  perfons.  But  let  us  go  further. 

Several  Moralifts  have  advanced  that  felf-in- 
tereft  is  the  principle  of  all  the  actions,  even  of 
all  the  fentiments  of  Mankind  :  of  all,  even  of 
paternal  tendernefs,  of  filial  pi^ty,  of  conjugal 
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affcifllon  :  that  the  imperious  neceflity  which  eve^ 
ry  man  finds  in  his  own  bofom  of  a(fi:ing  in 
given  circum (lances,  in  this  or  that  particular  man- 
“  ner,  determines  imperioufiy  all  their  adlions,  and 
that  confequently  in  a6ling  with  what  is  called 
the  extreme  of  generofity,  they  do  no  more  than 
give  way  to  their  fentimcnts,  and  of  courfe  fecu-* 
re  their  interefbs.  Allowing  this  propofition,  me^ 
taphyfical  as  it  is,  to  be  however  true,  where  is 
the  father,  or  the  husband  who,  owing  the  fal-* 
vation  of  his  child  or  wife  to  the  bold  exer- 
tions  of  a  perfon  who  had  faved  them  from  fire 
or  afTaffination,  would  believe  himfelf  exempted 
from  being  grateful  becaufc  this  perfon  in  thus 
expofing  herfelf  had  but  obeyed  the  feelings  of 
his  heart.  I  v/ill  go  further^  A  man  of  fmall 
property  is  attacked  in  the  pofiefiion  of  his  little 
fortune  bv  a  man  of  opulence  :  his  caufc  is'evi- 
dently  jufi:,  but  he  is  defliitute  of  the  means  ne- 
cefiary  to  fufiain  a  long  and  expenfive  law-fuic 
“  and  is  on  the  point  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  the 
oppreflion  and  avidity  of  his  opponent :  a  third 
perfon  intercomes  who  aflifting  him  with  his  coun- 
fels  and  his  purfe  affords  him  the  means  of  de- 
fending  his  right,  and  of  gaining  his  caufe.  Will 
he  enquire  v;hether  the  man  to  whofe  afliftance 
he  is  indebted  for  the  maintennace  of  his  for- 
tune  was  or  was  not  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his 
‘‘  aggrefiTor  :  and  if  by  the  courle  of  fuch  an  inquiry 
he  fhould  difeover  a  motive  to  forget  the  bene^ 
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fit,  would  not  the  opinion  of  every  man  of  pro- 
bity  include  his  condemnation  ? 

But  to  give  an  example  calculated  to  be  flill 
better  felt  in  the  country  we  inhabit.  The  im- 
portant  fervices  rendered  to  America  by  George 
Wafhington  are  known  to  every  one.  The  cou- 
rage,  the  wifdom,  the  perfeverance  with  which 
he  combatted  and  fuimounted  obflacles  of  eve- 
ry  kind  during  the  war  of  independence  are  un- 
known  to  no  one,  his  devotednefs  to  whatever 
he  has  confidered  as  the  intereft  of  his  country 
cannot  be  called  in  queftion  even  by  thofe  who 
believe  him  fufceptible  of  error,  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  general  opinion  has  been  the  conf- 
tant  expreffion  of  the  public  gratitude.  If  in  the 
prefent  day  that  a  number  of  his  fervices  are  al- 
ready  old,  his  detra^flors,  if  he  has  any,  prying 
into  the  principle  of  his  adlions  would  not  allow 
any  other  than  ambition  and  the  love  of  glory 
“  and  confequently  felf-intereft  and  endeavour  thus 
to  make  America  retradt  the  gratitude  fiie  pays 
him,  would  not  their  endeavours  be  followed  by 
the  cenfure  of  the  public  and  would  not  even  the 
profefibrs  of  the  dodtrine  I  am  combatting  cry 
out  blafphemy.  And  yet  the  whole  fubjedl  in 
\  agitation  here  is  that  of  national  gratitude. 

('Daily  Advertijer^  'lid,  November  1796.^ 

The  quoting  of  this  piece,  will  perhaps,  appear 
to  fome  of  my  Readers;  foreign  to  the  difcufiion  of 
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Mr.  Pickering’s  letter.  As  for  me,  the  opinion  I 
have  had  that  all  pcrfons  would  not  think  fo,  has 
made  me  pafs  over  the  inconvenience  of  its  length. 

If  any  chief  of  the  French  nation,  or  any  Minifter 
have  exprefled  a  defire  that  America  fhould  retain 
a  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  that  nation,  I  blame  them  for 
it.  Where  even  it  is  evident  that  gratitude  is  juftly 
due,  there  is  not  much  more  delicacy  in  demanding,, 
than  in  contefting  it. 

I  will  alfo  grant,  with  Minilter  Pickering,  that 
America,  in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  evidently 
appeared  well  afFeifled  towards  France,  by  reimbour- 
fing  her  for  the  loans  fhe  received  from  this 
power,  before  the  time  they  were  flri^lly  due  ;  in 
carrying  fupplies  of  arms  and  money  to  St-Domingo, 
in  relieving  a  great  number  of  diftrefied  inhabitants, 
that  efcaped  from  the  difaflers  of  that  ifland.  I  will 
add  further,  that  the  fubferiptions  for  that  purpole 
were  abundant  and  lading  j  that  the  humanity  and 
generofity  of  the  Americans  to  the  French  fufFerers, 
were  manifefted  by  them  from  one  end  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  to  the  other. 

I  am  very  far  from  a  difpofition  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  kind  proceedings,  or  to  afiign  a  bad  motive  for 
them.  But  why  is  this  friendlhip,  which  dill  exids 
towards  France  in  allmod  all  the  Americans,  entirely 
changed  in  their  goveenement  ?  Why  favorable  to 
France  in  that  time,  when  the  crimes  of  her  rulers 
had  been  able  to  ferve  as  a  pretext  for  departing 
from  her,  is  it  become  contrary  to  her,  fmee  the 
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principles  of  moderation,  juflicc,  order  are  recalled,, 
and  a  regular  and  v;ife  conftitutlon  fc cures  their 
duration  ?  Why  at  the  very  time  that  England  was 
opprefling  America  with  a  defer udtive  and  outrageous 
treatment,  did  the  government  of  the  United-States 
become  her  accomplice,  in  the  means  of  deftruction 
fhe  was  plottering  for  France,  Vv^hich  always  fhewed 
herfelf  the  Friend  of  America,  in  its  defign  of  afta- 
mifhing  her  and  ruining  her  commerce  ?  And  fince, 
unfortunately,  in  inveftigating  the  caufes,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  renounce  morality  and  fidelity  to  former 
engagements,  what  calculations  of  political  interefl 
can  ftili  have  guided  the  government  of  the  United- 
States  ?  They  cannot  certainly  be  deep,  ones  5  for 
whatever  fate  the  prefenc  contefl  may  have,  its  iffuc 
to  ail  appearance ,  cannot  be  advantageous  to  the 
profperity,  tranquillity  and  interefl  of  the  American 

I  know  that  it  is  generally  thought ,  throughout 
America,  that  the  treaty  made  t/ith  England  by  Mr» 
Jay,  differs  widely  from  the  inftrudlions  given  to  thii^ 
negotiator  by  the  Prefident  of  the  United- States  ; 
that  he,  in  his  national  honor  and  juflice,  hefitated  a 
long  time  before  he  prefented  this  political  piece  to. 
the  Senate  3  and  that  his  wifdom  did  not  admit  the 
accepting  of  it,  only  through  the  fear  of  involving 
America  in  a  war  with  England,  which  was  then 
reprefented  to  him  as  inevitable.  I  know  that  many 
of  the  mofl  zealous  defenders  of  the  treaty,  have 
faid  that,  had  they  been  in  the  place  of  Mr*  Jay 
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they  never  rnouki  have  confented  to  fign  It.  I  know 
all  that  can  be  faid  concerning  the  wcaknefs  of  the 
United- States,  of  the  unhappy  neceHiry  they  are 
under,  of  deviating  fome times  in  their  political  con- 
du(51:,  from  the  dignity  and  hrmnefs  which  they  could 
wiidi  to  preferve.  But  thefe  particularities  are  nothing 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  things.  The  treaty  with 
England  ftill  exifbs  in  all  its  claufes.  Can  it  appear 
fiirprihng  that  France  fhould  refent  thofe  proceedings, 
and  would  flie  not  be  a  fubjecl  of  univcrfal  derifion, 
if  Hie  did  not  make  it  known. 

If  this  adherence  of  America  to  the  defire  that 
England  had  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  to  injure 
France  was  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  folcly  the  efFeft 
of  her  weaknefs,  and  if  it  was  on  the  contrary,  the 
remit  of  a  calculation  (rightly  underftood  or  not), 
of  her  interefts  ;  America  certainly  had  a  righr  to 
do  fo,  fince  fhe  is  independent ;  but  fhe  would  then 
incur  the  confequences  of  this  calculation ;  as  in  the 
firft  fuppofition  flie  muft  incur  the  confequences  of 
her  weaknefs :  for  in  both  cafes,  the  facts  are  the 
fame,  injurious  to  the  intereHs  of  France,  contrary 
to  the  intentions  of  the  preceding  treaties  j  and  France 
alfo  is  an  independent  State. 

Let  us  follow  her  condu(d;  in  thefe  circumitances, 

Whilft  no  new  treaty  took  place  between  the 
United-States  and  England,  France  muft  fuppofe 
that  the  taking  of  American  vefiels  by  the  Englifli, 
was  an  abufe  of  ftren^th  ,  which  the  United-States 
had  no  way  to  flop  but  by  an  attempt  of  fome  claims 
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'  made  with  all  the  prudence  necelTary  to  their  fitua- 
tion,  though  fhe  really  fufFered  in  her  interefcs,  and  by 
the  lofs  of  her  propriety  taken  under  American 
colours,  by  the  lofs  of  her  ally,s  propriety,  and  by 
the  enemies  enrifhing  themfelves  by  theie  two  caufes, 
Foe  ought  to  have  left  to  the  claims  of  her  ally,  all 
chances  to  obtain  a  rcdrefs  of  the  wrongs  il^.e  com¬ 
plained  of,  without  thinking  it  poffible  to  caft  any 
reproach  upon  her. 

But  when  this  redrefs  of  wrongs,  that  America 
complained  of,  is  obtained  to  the  detriment  of  France 
and  when  America  by  her  confent,  fandlions  this 
abufe  of  itrengeh  ;  France  could  not  fee  only-  in 
this  adl  a  coldnefs  of  alliance,  but  fne  mufl  alfo 
have  feen  a  pofitive  abandonment  of  her  intere fc. 

In  thefe  circumftances  what  does  llie  fay  to  Ame¬ 
rica  ^  Prevent  our  property  which  we  thought  would 
find  a  fare  protedtion  under  your  colours  from  be¬ 
ing  violated  by  your  new  friends,  or  we  0iali  not 
r'efpedl  theirs  covered  under  your  colours  which  w^e. 
have  been  pleafed  for  fo  long  time  at  confound¬ 
ing  with  ours.  We  are  forry  to  be  reduced  to  this, 
'neceffityj  but  we  are  conftrained  to  do  it  by  your- 
feves.  By  your  new  treaty  with  our  enemy  you 
have  ruined  our  advantages  j  you  have  fdll  renoun¬ 
ced  your  ov/n,  to  deliver  up  our  property.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  your  determinate  will,  or  w^aknefs,  you 
treat  us,  in  iadi:,  as  enemies.  We  do  not  feel  fo 
frrong  a  refentment  on  that  account  as  we  fhouki 
if  your  will  was  unaniiiious  and  forces  powermL. 
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But  put  ouifelves  out  of  the  queftlon,  for  a  mo- 
mcnr,  and  luppofe  vve  requeid  your  advice  in  a  fi- 
inilar  circumllance  in  wliich  you  fhould  be  inte- 
reded  ;  could  you  advile  us  to  remain  paiuve  vi^ims 
of  engliih  influence  on  the  decifions  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  fliould  ad  againfl  our  intered  and  the 
real  intention  of  our  treaty  ? 

Such  is  the  fubdance  of  Mr.  Adet’s  notes  or 
rather  of  the  decree  of  the  Executive  Diredory  which 
Is  the  motive  of  it. 

Was  France  difpofed  perfonaliy  to  cxercife  re- 
prifail  agai nd  America  for  the  injury  received  from 
her,  flie  is  really  in  a  fituation  which  gives  her  that 
right,  in  all  judice  :  but  it  is  againd  England  herfelf 
that  file  means  to  continue  the  war.  In  taking  en- 
glifli  property  in  american  veflfels,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  her  own  are  taken,  flie,  at  fird,  returns  En- 
o^land  fuch  damao-e  as  flae  receives  ;  die  does  dill 
more,  for  three  quarters  of  the  commerce  of  ame¬ 
rican  ports  belonging  to  England  or  being  edablidi- 
ed  upon  englifia  funds ,  the  american  vefiels,  are  in 
fad,  englifh  property ;  and  England  herfelf  fuflers 
three  quarters  of  this  evil.  But  a  defire  fo  cruel 
and  unhappily  fo  necefiary  to  do  effedual  injuries 
to  the  enemv,  could  not  be  a  reafon  for  excufin" 
the  condud  of  France  and  her  deviation  from  her 

treaty  Vv’ith  America,  if  -America  had  not  in  rea- 

* 

lity  fird  violated  the  treaty.  If  any  fupreme  court 
could  take  cognizance "  of  the  violation  of  the  trea¬ 
ty,  between  America  and  France,  the  government 
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of  the  United  States  might  find  its  conoftllcr:-,  bnt 
juries  without  doubtj  would  give  their  opinion  rigainil 
it.  And  in  this  refpecl^  we  may  with  fafety  ap-- 
peal  to  the  confciences  of  a  great  number  of  thofe 
who  in  Congrefs,  Town- meetings  have  given 
their  voice  for  the  treaty,  and  they  v/ouid  fay  that 
in  the  fatal  fitiiation,  to  which  the  negotiator  Jay 
had  reduced  the  affairs,  they  have  voted  to  avoid 
a  war;  that  after  the  ratiheation  of  the  treaty  they 
ftill  voted  to  fupport  the  government  which  they 
thought  dangerous  to  abandon ;  but  that  they  had 
always  forefeen  the  pernicious  confequences  of  this 
treaty  and  ackowledged  that  England  had  no  ob- 
jedl;  in  it,  more  at  heart  than  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
difeontent  between  Francs  and  the  United  States  and 
break  off  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

I  cannot  comprife  in  the  condiicS:  of  France,  the 
feizure  that  now  takes  place  in  the  French  colonies, 
of  American  veffeis  and  their  cargoes,  to  whatever 
ports  they  may  be  bound,  vdthout  any  eftimatiop 
and  without  paying ,  or  engaging  to  pay.  I  fliall  not 
take  upon  me  to  juftify  fuch  a  dilorder ;  and  I  do 
not  find  in  any  place  that  the  government  of  France 
had,  by  any  inflruchions  given,  the  leafl:  ground  for 
thefe  injufr,  cruel,  favage  exaclions,  and  to  contrary 
in  their  effect  to  the  colonies  of  being  fupplied  with 
l^rovifions  as  to  the  proprietors,  who  become  the 
victims  of  the  exactions. 

Miniffer  Pickering,  in  endeavouring  to  affign  a 
reafon  for  the  reqiieft  he  made  to  the  French  MiniF 

ter 
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ter,  of  ah  explanation  of  the  decree  of  the  Dircdory, 
fays,  amongft  other  arguments,  that  this  decree  decla¬ 
ring  that,  the  flag  of  the  french  Republic  will  treat 
neutral  vejj'elsy  as  they  jhall  Juffer  the  Englijh  to  treat 
them ;  the  execution  of  thefe  conditions  fo  ruinous 
to  the  American  commerce,  is  left  to  the  will  of 
the  French  privateers  ;  who  either  owing  to  their 
diftance  from  their  country ,  or  to  particular  avidity, 
were  unacquainted,  or  pretended  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  real  determination  and  conduct  of  England 
in  this  refpe(5t.  But  if  an  agreement  was  made  between 
America  and  England,  by  which  the  commerce  of 
France  fhouid  not  be  molefted  in  american  veifels, 
the  fubfequent  captures  made  by  french  vefTcls, 
privateers  or  others,  fhouid  be  fubjedfed  to  reftitution, 
as,  by  all  the  treaties  of  peace,  the  taking  of  territo¬ 
ries,  or  properties,  in  diftant  countries  after  thefe 
articles  figiied,  is  declared  nul  and  reftored.  This 
queftion  anfwers  fo  well  for  itfelf,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  Minifter  Pickering  could  judge  an 
explanation  of  it  necefrar)% 

Minifter  Pickering,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney, 
and  his  proceeding  anfwer  to  Mr.  Adet,  makes  it  a 
crime  in  the  French  Minifter  to  have  publifhed  his 
note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  27  th.  October, 
Jaft.  He  has,  fays  Mr.  Pickering,  violated  the  right 
of  Nations.  To  appeal  to  the  people  for  the  condu(fl 
of  its  government,  is  an  attempt  to  excite  an  infur- 
reflion :  it  is  provoking  it.  But  let  the  unprejudiced 
-minds,  who  wifh  to  pronounce  only  from  jullice, 
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(for  I  do  not  pretend  to  perfuade  party  fpirlts),  let 
unprejudiced  minds  I  fay,  put  thenifelves  for  a  n  o- 
ment  in  the  fituation  of  the  Miniftcr  of  a  foreign 
nation,  of  an  allied  nation,  who  in  the  moft  interefting 
circumflances  to  the  nation,  of  which  he  is  Envoy, 
does  not  receive  for  feveral  months  any  anfv'er  from 
the  governement  of  the  people  to  which  he  is  fent^ 
who  knows  that  powerful  parties  attempt,  by  all 
means,  to  miflead  the  minds  of  the  people,  againft  his 
own  nation,  and  to  paint  her  as  aduated  by  holdile 
views,  and  perfidious  defigns.  Can  he,  without  ren¬ 
dering  himfelf  culpable  towards  the  nation,  whofe 
interefirs  are  intrufted  to  him,  fuffer  the  minds  of  the 
friends  of  his  nation,  to  be  alienated  by  falfe  accufa- 
tions  ?  Elad  the  French  Minifler  made  public  the 
firfi:  fteps  of  a  negociation  with  the  government,  he 
would  then  have  deferved  reproach  ,  but  it  was  only 
after  eight  months  filence  of  that  government,  that  he 
made  known,  by  publifhing  his  letter,  what  his  con- 
dud  has  been,  what  are  the  views  of  his  nation, 
and  what  have  been  the  proceedings  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  towards  him.  An  individual  may  pafs  over  a 
perfonal  injury,  but  can  a  man  in  public  ftations, 
the  re  p  re  fen  tad  ve  of  an  offended  nation,  let  the  injury 
pafs  unnoticed  ;  when  he  is  convinced,  that  the  da¬ 
mages  attempted  to  De  done  his  country,  in  the 
opinion  of  fhe  public,  would  encreafe  in  danger,  if 
he  fliouid  remain  fiient  ?  If  his  diflance  from  his 
country,  would  permit  him  to  apply  to  his  own 
government  before  the  evil,  he  rnufl  endeavour  to, 
avoid;,  can  take  place;  he  fliouId,  and  perhaps  even 
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he  ought,  to  take  that  way.  But  when  feveral  months 
too:ether  cannot  furnifli  him  with  the  advice  and 
determination  of  his  own  government ;  and  w’hen  he 
has  to  apprehend,  before  that  period,  the  fuccefs  of  in¬ 
trigues  plotted  againft  his  country;  if  he  does  not  ac¬ 
quaint  the  people  who  are  the  allies  of  his  country, with 
the  intention  and  views  of  his  own  country  :  if  he 
does  not  expofe  to  them  his  own  condu6f,  he  will  be 
very  much  in  the  wrong.  Fie  does  not  reveal  the 
fecret  of  the  American  government,  he  holds  up  its 
condudl  to  view,  makes  known  the  fentiments  of  his 
own  nation,  and  by  taking  this  ftep  for  the  honour 
of  his  country  and  the  prefervation  of  his  own  cha- 
raiffer,  he  finds  a  way  to  obtain  from  that  government 
an  anfwer  he  had  fo  long  fought  in  vain. 

It  is  an  inconteftable  truht  that  foreign  Miniflers 
are  fent  into  America  as  into  all  other  States,  to 
treat  with  the  government  to  wdiich  they  ouo-ht  to 
addrefs  themfelves  ;  but  when  the  government  re- 
fufes  to  treat  with  foreign  Miniflers,  and  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  eflential  to  the  intcreft  of  the  State  from  which 
they  are  fent  to  obtain  an  anfwer,  what  other  way 
have  they  left  but  to  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public  for  their  conduct  I  Minifler  Pickering  in 
his  anfwer  to  this  note,  as  alfo  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Pinkney  afligns,  as  a  reafbn  for  his  filence  the  in¬ 
timations  fo  injurious  to  the  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  contained  in  one  of  the  French  Minis¬ 
ter  s  letters.  Had  not  Minifler  Pickering  in  his 
anfwer,  of  the  ifl.  November  lafl,  to  Mr.  Adet 

F  2 
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picked  out  particular  paflages  to  give  more  ^ 
g  lity  to  fome  of  the  fentences  contained  in  this  let-* 
tci',  and  had  he  cited  it  in  full  as  it  is  now  in  the 
document,  no  one  would  have  found  in  it  any  in- 
tiii  iations  injurious  to  the  United  States,  or  any  im¬ 
proper  expreffions.  If  there  was  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  I  would  not  defend  it ;  for  I  am  one  of  thofc 
who  think  that  public  as  well  as  private  affairs 
ought  to  be  treated  with  calmnefs,  cold  reafoning 
and  civility ;  that  harfbnefs  of  expreffion  can  add 
nothing  to  the  force  of  reafoning.  Tho’  it  fhould 
be  true  (which  I  cannot  find),  that  the  difcontent 
eafy  to  be  explained  in  a  french  Minifter,  was  ex- 
prefled  in  terms  which  it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  have  ufed,  would  the  imprqpriety  of  thefe 
expreffions  be  an  excufe  in  the  american  Minifter 
for  not  anfwering  the  important  queftions  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  letter  ?  The  refufal  of  an  anfwer  amongft 
individuals  is  one  of  the  greateft  offences  ^  it  is  ftill 
more  ferious  from  a  Miniftry  to  another  ;  for  a 
delay  and  a  change  in  the  nature  of  affairs  and  dif- 
pofitions  of  an  interefted  people,  is  often  the  refult. 
Minifter  Pickering  fays  that  he  had  fcratched  off 
a  rough  anfwer,  and  on  refledion,  did  not  think 
proper  to  fend  it.  But  was  there  not  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  fomething  more  than  a  rough  anfwer, 
or  complete  filence  ? 

Either  the  american  Minifter  wiflied  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  friends  of  Fran¬ 
ce  or  to  embroil  the  two  nations  in  a  quarrel.  In 
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the  firft:  cafe,  the  moft  fiiTiple  explanation  might 
probably  have  removed  from  the  letter  whatever 
cxpreflions  appeared  difpleafing,  or  at  lead  produc¬ 
ed  a  friendly  difcuflion.  For  between  perfons  who 
fincerely  do  not  wifh  to  quarrel,  explanation  takes 
place  even  tho'  not  friends  before.  If  Minider 
Pickering  had  carried  his  refentment  further  he  might 
have  complained  to  the  French  government  of  the 
language  of  its  Envoy.  But  if  he  wifhed  to  em¬ 
broil  the  two  nations  in  a  quarrel  ;  he  could  not 
have  done  better  to  anfwer  his  purpofe,  though  it 
may  ftill  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  fuccecd. 

After  this  motive  which  Minifter  Pickering  af- 
figns  for  his  filence  both  in  his  anfwer  to  Mr.  Adet 
and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  it  is  evident  that 
this  anfwer  is  owing  to  the  publication  of  the  french 
Minifter’s  note  which  by  this  acknowledgement  alone 
is  iuftified.  • 

Since  I  have  fpoken  of  this  anfwer  of  Minifler 
Pickering  to  the  French*  Minifter,  I  will  fay  a  word 
more,  and  that  fliall  be  upon  the  article  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  invelops  himfelf  in  mydery 
in  the  quedion  made  by  the  french  Minider,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  meafures  taken  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  imprefliuent  of 
American  failors  by  the  Englifh  ;  which  mydery  is 
founded  upon  that  determination's  not  regarding  the. 
intered  of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  will  add,  that 
this  anfwer  alone  difeovers  a  pofitive  malevolence. 
For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  Secretary  of  State 


is  incapable  of  diflingiiifhing  the  affairs  of  his  own 
government  from  thofe  in  which  the  interefcs  of  other 
nations  are  implied.  The  youngeft  clerk,  in  his  of¬ 
fice  knows  that  the  impreffment  of  american  Tail¬ 
ors  by  the  Engiilli,  increafes  the  maritime  force  of 
that  power  beyond  their  natural  refourccs ;  and  con- 
fequentlv  its  ffrenght  againft  France  with  whom  it 
is  at  war  ;  that  it  is,  of  courle,  the  right  and  in- 
^"rell  of  France  to  know  what  means  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  this  encreafe  of  refonrees,  in  favor  of  the 
enemy i  Even  were  not  France  the  Ally  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  The  would  have  that  right,  while  the 
United  States  profeffed  themfelves  neutral,  and  their 
antecedent  refolutions  of  friendihip  and  alliances  could 
only  give  ftill  more  force  lo  this  right. 

I  might  have  been  much  more  particular  in  tra¬ 
cing  the  different  articles  of  Minifter  bickering’s 
letter  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  and  I  might  have  examin¬ 
ed,  thofe  I  have  related,  more  cxtenfively.  But, 
if  I  am  not  miflaken,  the  difcuffion  leaves  no  doubt; 
refpefting  the  reality  of  the  wrongs  that  France  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  new  treaty  made  between  England 
and  conleqiiently  of  her  complaints  againft  her  ally 
and,  of  coiirfe,  of  the  legality  of  her  conduct  tow¬ 
ards  her. 

The  malevolence  of  the  american  Government 
towards  France  has  unfortunately  no  lefs  evidence. 
If  its  intention  had  not  manifefted  that  character, 
and  the  empire  of  circumffances,  the  known  weak- 
nefs  of  its  means  to  enter  into  a  v/ar  with  England^ 
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the  laudable  defire  of  keeping  the  United  States 
in  a  peace  neceflary  to  their  profperity  had  alo¬ 
ne  determined  it  to  conclude  this  treaty  with  En¬ 
gland,  and  at  a  time  when  fhe  was  at  war  with 
France  ;  might  not  the  American  government  have 
propofed  to  France  a  treaty,  upon  the  fame  terms  as 
that  it  had  concluded  with  its  enemy  ?  This 
treaty  would  not  have  given  its  ally  the  fame  advan¬ 
tages  fhe  enjoyed  before  ;  but  this  offer  would  have  , 
fliewn  at  lead,  that  it  did  not  wifh  to  place  her  in 
a  fituationmore  difadvantageous  than  that  of  her  enemy. 
Then  the  American  government  could  have  faid, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  probability,  that  the  United- 
States,  in  an  important  circumftance  for  their  tran¬ 
quillity  made  ufe  of  the  right  they  had  referved  to 
themfelves,  of  treating  all  nations,  with  equal  favor. 
But  the  hatred  of  England  to  France  v/ould  not  than 
have  been  fatisfied  ;  and  it  mud  be  fatisfied.  Her 
vow  to  fepatate  France  from  the  United  States  would 
not  have  been  fatishedi  and  it  mud  be  fatisfied.  It  was 
neceffary  to  put  France  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  think 
hcrfelf  offended  :  as  in  the  cafe,  when  fhe  fhews 
herfelf  fo,  to  feek  every  method  to  alienate  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  from  her. 

To  what  other  intention  can  the  haughty,  rough 
condudb  of  Minider  Pickering  towards  the  French 
Minider  be  imputed  ;  a  condudl  which  a  Nabob  of 
India  would  wifh  not  to  be  able  to  futfer  from 
England?  What  can  the  indecenccs,  the  ironies  heavy 
and  clumfy,  but  injurious  towards  France,  v/hich 
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reign  in  Mr.  Pickering’s  letter  be  attrlbucd  to  ?  Is 
it  poffible  to  think  that  fuch  a  letter  as  is  made  public 
covers  the  defire  of  reconciliation,  and  does  it  not 
rather  feem  to  be  formed  with  an  intention  of  fhutting 
up  the  way  to  every  negociation.  Finally,  had  that 
letter  been  dictated  by  a  Britifh  Counlil,  then  it 
v/ould  undoubtedly  have  been  written  in  a  better  ftyle, 
but  could  it  have  ferved  his  views  better  ? 

May  thefe  appearences,  palpable  as  they  are,  have 
no  reality  1  He  who  impartially  confiders  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  would  be  to  the  United-States  to  deliver 
thcmfelves  up  to  England  (if  perfonal  views  have 
lodged  it  in  fome  brains),  cannot  fuppofe  that 
this  project:  could  be  approved  by  a  great  number 
of  Americans.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubts 
that  fuch  a  projedl  is  going  into  effefl.  In  politics 
as  in  the  common  courfe  of  private  actions,  the  firft 
ftep  if  wrong  and  inconfiderate,  carry  pride  far  beyond 
the  intentions,  which  at  firil:  determined  them.  Va¬ 
nity  loath  to  acknowledge  a  firft  error,  ftrives  to 
defend  it  with  iliarpnefs  ;  irritation  arifes  in  both 
fides  ;  faults  multiply,  and  the  vail  precipice  into 
which  a  nation  is  about  to  be  plunged  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  by  itfelf  till  the  force  which  puflies  on  can¬ 
not  be  flopped. 

,  France  can  have  no  kind  of  defire  of  a’  rupture 
with  the  United  States.  She  is  their  moR*  antient 
ally,  and  whatever  Minifter  Pickering  may  fay,  Fran¬ 
ce  has  gallantly  ferved  America,  in  the  caufe  of  her 
independence.  France  i^  a  Republic  and  wifhes  to 


continue  fuch ;  fhe  fees  in  the  amerlcan  conftltuti- 
on,  the  firft  conftitution  ;  in  the  Americans,  a  people 
the  moft  attached  to  liberty  ;  few  ties  can  be  ftronger. 
Thofe  who  charge  France  with  a  fpirit  of  domination 
and  fo  repeat  the  common  faying  which  England  ma¬ 
kes  to  be  fprcad  to  blind  others  upon  her  ov/n  am¬ 
bition,  may  fuppofe  in  France  a  defire  to  rule  over 
the  other  European  powers  by  which  flie  was  fur- 
rounded.  But  what  intereft  could  France  have  in 
ruling  over  the  United  States  ;  their  force  cannot 
for  a  long  time  be  of  any  ufe  to  her.  There  can 
be  no  rivalfhip  between  the  two  nations  and  the  real 
intereft  of  France  which  no  fenfe  of  former  revenge 
againft  the  United  States  can  obfcure,  muft  make  her 
wifh  their  profperity,  cncreafe  their  independence,  and 
in  this  refpeft,  they  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
American  people  themfelves. 

But  what  difpofition,  what  motive  can  France  have 
in  remaining  united  to  America,  muft  fhe  patiently 
fee  that  the  fame  fentiments  and  difpoftions  are  not 
entertained  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  ? 
Would  France  be  a  defirable  ally  if  fhe  Ihould  fuffer 
her  interefts  to  be  abandoned  to  the  hatred  of  her 
enemies. 

It  is  to  the  wifdom  and  the  found  judgment  of  the 
American  people,  that  I  fubmit  thefe  obfervations. 
They  might  eafily  have  been  prefented  with  more 
bitternefs,  and  I  venture  to  fay  the  fubje6l  would 
furnifti  it  fully.  But  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  only 
truths,  I  wifh  rather  to  foften  than  Irritate  the 
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iharpnefs  of  dlfpofidons.  May  thefe  truths  be  care-^ 
fully  weighed.  The  United  States  ought  beyond  all 
doubt,  mod  precioully  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  not  to  abandon  it  more  in  favor  of  France  than 
England.  They  ought  mod  undoubtedly,  to  remove 
from  it  all  feeds  of  an  anarchical  and  deforganifing 
fpirit,  which  has  too  long  a  time  ravaged  France. 
But  ought  the  government  of  America  to  fee  them, 
to  £hew  them  where  they  do  not  exid:  ought  it  under 
pretence  of  dedroying  them,  to  facrifice  the  intereft 
of  a  nation,  with  which  they  have  contracted  the 
mod  ancient  engagement  ?  Ought  it  to  charge  the 
proceedings  of  this  nation  v.dth  perfidious  intentions 
hen  they  are  altogether  amicable  and  jud  ^  Finally, 

!  fre  vvith  to  break  off  the  union  with  France, 
o  u'l  ''iCiftlf on  a  dependence  upon  England?  I  am 
ycr:  far  from  fuppofiiig  it  poffible  ;  but  if  the  Ame¬ 
rican'  government  '^yas  fo  blind  as  to  think  a  rupture 
with  France  advantageous  ho  the  United  States,  (and 
they  have  certainly  a  right  to  change  their  alliances), 
an  open  declaration  of  this  refoliition  would  at  lead 
have  more  good  faith  and  dignity  than  the  repeated 
efforts  tiled  to  throw  all  the  wrongs  and  all  the 
odium  of  this  rupture  upon  France,  and  charge  her 
with  hodile  and  perfidious  intentions  againd  the 
United  States,  with  which  France  defires  nothing  fo. 
much  as  to  perpetuate  and  drength  the  ties. 


